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Student-Industrial 
Conference at 
Swarthmore 


\ 

An idea conceived at the Hartsdale Con- 
ference held under the auspices of THE 
NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM has re- 
sulted in a novel and practical attempt at 
cooperation between students and workers. 

The Swarthmore Polity Club under the 
leadership of Gertrude Knapp organized a 
conference between students of colleges in 
the Philadelphia district—Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford, Ursinus, Swarthmore—and re- 
presentatives of organized labor in Phila- 
delphia. 

The idea back of the conference was 
that students had knowledge and informa- 
tion about the world, past and present, 
and workers had experience. If either 
side is to understand or make the most of 
their lives it seems necessary for them to 
cooperate. 

A group of bob-haired girls, boys fresh 
from the lacrosse field, and men and wo- 
men who had sacrificed much for the labor 
movement, met in the Woolman school and 
looked at each other with frank interest 
and curiosity. Neither side knew much of 
the other except what they might have 
read in F. Scott Fitzgerald or the investi- 
gation of the steel strike. But both sides 
were ready and willing to be skeptical 
about previous impressions. 

Dr. Holmes welcomed the delegates, 
stressing the fact that they were met to 
find a method of cooperation useful to both. 

Spencer Miller of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau then spoke on the subject of 
workers’ education. The worker now con- 
cerns himself with everything in the world, 
big and little. Recently Mr. Miller at- 
tended a union meeting where they were 
debating whether a good union corpse 
should ride in a non-union hearse. And 
at the same meeting there was a very seri- 
ous discussion of the execution of the Rus- 
sian prelate. All things, politics, law- 
courts, and symphonies are now import- 
ant to the worker, and to cope with them 
he must have access to the store of knowl- 
edge. 

Workers’ 
jectives: 

1. To prepare the worker for greater 
responsabilities; 

2. To help him express himself in his 
leisure, since, due to the monotony of ma- 
chine labor, he can seldon express himself 
in his work. 

There are now 30,000 laborers in work- 
ers’ education classe in the United States, 
for the worker realizes that education is 
necessary to make his organization re- 
sponsible and effective. | 

Mr. Phillips gave an account of the 


education has two main ob- 


Discovery of Freedom 


G. K. Chesterton judicially considers 
free speech: 

“It is not by any means self-evident 
upon the face of it that an institution like 
the liberty of speech is right or just. It 
is not natural or obvious to let a man 
utter follies and abominations which you 
believe to be bad for mankind any more 
than it is natural to let a man dig up a 
part of the public road, or infect half a 
town with typhoid fever. The theory of 
free speech, that truth is so much larger 
and stranger and many sided than we 
know of, that it is very much better at all 
costs to hear every one’s account of it, 
is a theory which has been justified upon 
the whole by experiment, but which re- 
mains a very daring and even a very sur- 
prising theory. It is really one of the 
great discoveries of the modern time...” 

George Bernard Shaw carries the idea 
farther: 

“Our whole theory of freedom of speech 
and opinion for all citizens, rests, not on 
the assumption that everybody is right, 
but on the certainty that everybody is 
wrong on some point on which somebody 
else is right, so that there is a public dan- 
ger in allowing anyone to go unheard.” 

“The Arbitrator” adds a warning which 
in spite of its style is not inapplicable to 
the subject: 

“There once was a woman God sent 
Who always said just what she meant, 
Her friends said: How dear! 
How unique! How sincere! 
And shunned her wherever she went. 
Se SOREN ee DIRS | 


printers’ 100-week strike for a 44-hour 
week. This gave the students some in- 
sight into the practical problems of the 
workers and the need for education which 
he feels at such crises. Afterwards in 
small groups of three and four the stu- 
dents talked with the workers learning the 
details of lace making, weaving etc., and 
hearing the history of this and that union, 
how it was established and the fights it 
had both outside and: inside, 


M. Walter N. Polakov next morning ad- 
dressed the Conference, prefacing his re- 
marks with a remainder that Einstein’s 
theory is now proven and that all state- 
ments and terms are relative. The term 
“Man” and his relations are paramount in 
importance and Korzybski’s definition is 
leading us out of existing confusion. 

The affairs of man are what interests 
us, he says, but we never get very far in 
our discussion of them because we insist 
on talking about man as though he were not 
a man but either an animal or hybrid be- 
tween an animal and a God. Man should 
be measured and discussed in terms of 
man. We measure a line in terms of 

(Continued on page 2, column 2.) 


England’s National 
Union of Students 


By MARY G. CAMPIN 
Member of Council of N. U. S. 


It is good amid all the bitterness and 
mistrust which councils of age and preju- 
dices of race have created in Europe to 
be able to tell a tale of optimism, of youth- 
ful endeavor, of cooperation. But this i 
am daring enough to do, because, in writing 
of the “National Union of Students of the 
Universities and University Colleges of 
England and Wales” (to give it its rather 
formidable title) I feel optimistic, and con- 
fident, and enthusiastic. 


The students of Great Britain have be- 
gun to organize. The virtue, however, does 
not lie in the fact of our organization, but 
in our realization of the immense possi- 
bility in the power of corporate action; in 
our realization that, in order to serve we 
must be equipped with something more 
than courage. We are arming ourselves. 
No soldier goes willingly unarmed into the 
fray. The present generation of students 
is going forward to a great fight—to wage 
war against the misunderstandings and 
suspicions which bring war. The creation 
of the Union has given us arms, that is a 
corporate voice. It has given us already 
a sense of student solidarity, of comradship, 
which makes us confident of ultimate vic- 
tory. 

There is an interesting fact connected 
with the formation of the National Union 
of Students. The spirit of internationality 
attended at its birth, for it was owing to 
the activities of the “Confederation Inter- 
nationale des Etudiants,’” or International 
Federation of Students’ National Unions in 
Europe, that it became a necessity and in 
fact, an urgent duty, that the students of 
England and Wales should organize them- 
selves into a representative body. (Scotland 
possessed a separate organization). The C. 
I, E. (as this body is usually called) was 
founded at Strassburg in 1919, and was the 
result of a scheme submitted by the French 
Students’ Union to student representatives, 
official and unofficial, drawn from France’s 
allies and the neutral countries. As it was 


-then constituted, the C. I. E. is a federa- 


tion of the general body of students in dif- 
ferent countries for conferences about mat- 
ters of educational and social interest. Re- 
ligious and political questions are excluded 
by its constitution; but at its first general 
congress held in Prague in Czecho-Slovakia 
at Easter 1921 there was a fairly general 
feeling that, unless very definite steps were 
taken, the movement might lose its educa- 
tional character and become a_ political 
weapon. 

At the Prague Congress we English stu- 
dents found ourselves in a peculiar position. 
There was no representative body of stu- 
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dents in England, and, with the exception 
of the Scottish representatives, the dele- 
gates from the British Isles were without 
powcr to vote, or to apply for membership 
in the C. I. E. National feeling ran high 
at Prague and finally, in order to save the 
movement from hreaking down complctely 
and disastrously and to secure the coop- 
eration of neutral and allied countries, the 
English students promised to form a na- 
tional union of students to cooperate with 
the C. I. E. On our return to England the 
task was begun. It proved complicated and 
difficult, but finally in February, 1922, a 
meeting was held in London attended by 
representatives of student organizations of 
all the Universities and most of the Uni- 
versity Colleges of England and Wales, in- 
cluding the Union Societies of Oxford and 


Cambridge. At this meeting the “National 
Union” was formed. 
University education in England and 


Wales is perhaps unique in the distinctive 
and individualistic nature of its separate 
institutions, and it was a matter of no 
small difficulty to form a Union whose 
constitution was sufficiently broad, with- 
out being ill-defined, to embrace all phases 
of university life. Oxford and Cambridge 
presented special difficulties. Every Uni- 
versity and University College possesses 
some kind of Student Representative Coun- 
cil, and membership in the Union is open 
to such organizations, individual members 
of constituent organizations being ipso 
facto members of the Union. The Union 
has thus a membership of approximately 
60,000 students. 


Objects of the Union 


The objects of the Union as stated in the 
Constitution are the representation of stu- 
dents in this country nationally and inter- 
nationally, the maintenance of their coop- 
eration with the students of other countries, 
and the promotion of the educational and 
social interest of students, in entire inde- 
pendence of all political or religious pro- 
paganda. 

At present the revenue of the Union is 
on a voluntary contributing basis, which in 
due course will become stabilized on a suit- 
abble sliding scale. The activities of the 
Union, have, however, been made possible 
by the generosity of a number of indivi- 
duals who have recognized its value and 
whose long-sighted vision has reached the 
possibilities of such a Union for future 
generations of students. 

The Union is administered by means of 
a Council and an Executive. The Council 
meets annually in November, and consists 
of two or more representatives from each 
affiliated organization. It settles the more 
important questions of policy, elects offi- 
cers and fixes the budget. The Executive 
meets about three times a year, mostly in 
the vacations, it directs the policy laid 
down by the Council, appoints delegates to 
international conferences, and deals with 
finance. 

An office has been set up in London and 
its business activities are here carried out 
by the officers and a paid assistant secre- 
tary. All the officers and most of the se- 
cretarial assistants act in an honorary ca- 
pacity, and an excellent feature of the of- 
fice work is the voluntary help given by 
students who have access to the office. 


In a subsequent article I shall deal with 
the activities of the office (which are chief- 
ly of a bureau nature) and discuss in great- 
er detail the international work of the 
Union, with special reference to the recent 
very important Hague Conference. I shall 
also dwell on the national work of the 
Union and give an account of its future 
plans. 


STUDENT—INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE 


(continued from page 1, col. 2) 


inches, a surface in terms of square inches, 
a solid in terms of cubic inches. It would 
be disastrous to measure the amount of 
conerete needed to construct a bridge in 
terms of square inches. It would be ridi- 
culous to measure the distance between 
New York and Philadelphia in terms of 
the numbers of bottles of whiskey a man 
consumed on the way. Yet that is what we 
do when construct our social system. We 
measure man in terms of a beast or of a 
beast and God. 


Man is not an animal 


Man it not an animal. True, he probably 
evolved from an animal. But take a point, 
move it in space, you have a line. The 
line has evolved from the point but it has 
one dimension, the point:none. Move the 
line, you have a surface—two dimensions. 
Move the surface, a cube—three dimen- 
sions. What is evolved has not the same 
dimension as what it evolved from because 
a new characteristic is added. Man evolved 
from an animal but he has at least one 
more dimension than the animals. 

Our conception of the universe happens 
to be built upon the concepts of space and 
time. An animal’s life is expressed in 
terms of competition for space where he 
may find food and shelter. It is a “space- 
binder.” 

It is not so with man. A man has de- 
veloped numbers and the alphabet with 
which he can record the past and foretell 
the future (astronomy, etc.) He is act- 
ine in time, he can learn from the past, he 
can teach for the future, he improves up- 
on himself; Korzybski therefore calls man 
a “time-binder.” Man has thus more fac- 
ulties than an animal and one cannot ex- 
press a thing of higher dimension in the 
terms of lower dimension. 

Competition in human dimension is com- 
petition in time, 7. ¢c., not who can “grab 
more”, but who ern create best, who can 
serve, 

Such is the new, mathematical ‘concept 
of man as worked out by Korzybski, the 
noted author of “Manhood of Humanity.” 

The implications of this concept based 
on the mathematical theory of types and 
dimensions are many and weighty. 

We are free to choose our postulates and 
doctrines but once chosen the consequences 
follow with the inevitability of Fate, a 
logical fate to be sure. 

Having confused man with animal, be- 
cause of some external similarities of or- 
gans and certain biological processes, we 


were destined to produce a zoological 
ethics. We are bound to act as beasts if 
we are taught that we are animals—so we 
have drones and slaves, private property 
and competition, strikes and wars. If we 
start with another postulate—that man is 
a man and nothing else, the conclusions 
pressed with logical rigor are that our ci- 
vilization, culture, science, industry are not 
a personal accomplishment of individuals 
but a collective creation of all men—those 
who have gone contributed most. To be 
worthy of inheritance we must pass it to 
posterity augmented and perfected; other- 
wise we are but ghouls on the graves of 
the past. 


Why our ethics were zoological 


The reason why we have developed a cul- 
ture not true to human nature is that we 
fell into a trap of absolutism. 

We mistook words for objects themselves. 
We confused “events” which have perhaps 
an infinity of characteristics with “objects” 
which have a definite number of character- 
istics. The objects which we recognize, we 
call names—words. These words are of 
couse only abstractions, not even cover- 
ing all the characteristics of an object. 
Dogs also recognize things. But men create 
“concepts”—higher abstractions. In the 
past they unfortunately overlooked the fact 
that these words and doctrines are merely 
arbitrary abstractions. Having these ab- 
stractions confused and taking them for 
things, they become dogmatic, intolerant, 
absolutists. and are ready to fight for 
words. They think they recognize objects 
when they recognize only names and squab- 
ble over them like dogs and pigs over what 
they recognize as food, for instance, 

A higher culture will be produced when 
humanity becomes conscious that words are 
only symbols. Then they wil] quit verbal- 
istic debates and replace verbalistic vir- 
tuosos in politics, industry and goverment 
by men who know, who could admister the 
affairs of man on the basis of exact know- 
ledge of what man is and what is the true 
law of human progress. 


The duty of the college students toward 
the labor movement, Dr. Polakov said, is 
to recognize the responsibility placed on 
their shoulders by the workers who gave 
them and their teachers the leisure and the 
opportunity to learn, to advance and to 
promote science. Science is the communism 
of inherited knowledge, without it, human 
life is impossible—hence, those who want 
to master life must first master science. 
Yet since “election” is “selection” the igno- 
rant cannot select wisely until they dis- 
abuse themselves from the spell of confus- 
ing men with beasts and words with things. 


Students and trade union delegates were 
much encouraged to find that their desire 
for cooperation had a solid and scientific 
basis. 

They refused to discuss why they want- 
ed to cooperate, they refused to discuss a 
definition of education. They were not 
out for philosophy or orthodox syllogisms. 
They wanted to know each other, they were 
certain they could help each other and they 
set to work to create practical channels 
through which they could exchange ex- 
periences. 
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The old idea, that. any man who wants 
to can work his way through college and 
get all the education he can absorb, was 
brought up. But a union delegate prompt- 
ly squashed it. A man doesn’t usually re- 
alize he wants an education till he’s around 
thirty and by that time he’s probably mar- 
ried with half a dozen children and how 
can he possibly leave them and work his 
way through college? The college must 
come to him. 


Program of cooperation 


After a solid day’s discussion on cultural, 
occupational, and argumentative education, 
on craft and industrial unionism, during 
which the students learned more than they 
would in several courses on labor problems, 
the following program of cooperation was 
worked out, to be recommended to the col- 
leges and the unions of the Philadelphia 
district: 


1, Students and workers of the Phila- 
delphia district should every year hold two 
one-day conferences, one in October, one 
in May; the third Sunday in May 1923 
being set for the next conference. 

2. A committee from the Polity Club was 
to attend the Workers’ Education Bureau 
Conterence in New York and see that they 
acted harmoniously with the plans there 
laid down. 

3. The Polity Club should create a bu- 
reau which should compile and exchange 
information. It would prepare lists of 
books, references, and information that the 
workers wanted, and in return the unions 
would send the students information which 
they desired as well as union publications 
and magazines. Exchange visits to the 
club and through industrial piants would 
also be arranded and students would be 
placed in industry for the summer, 


4, A committee was to investigate the 
possibility of setting aside a certain num- 
ber of college scholarships for workers. 


5. The students were also to take up with 
the college department of education the 
possibility of the department devoting 
some of its time and energy to adult educa- 
tion. Already several of the members are 
much interested in the work and it is hoped 
to create a bureau through which teachers 
can be supplied to the workers’ classes in 
Philadelphia. Qualified students as well 
as professors would take part in passing 
on education in this manner. 


6. The students also were to investigate 
the possibility of being allowed to do re- 
search for their economic and _ social 
couurses along lines which the workers 
wanted investigated for practical local 
reasons. 


7. The students also planned dramatic 
readings and presentations with the young- 
er workers, for in spite of the solemn de- 
claration of a Scotch worker that no union 
man could act, at least one of the delegates 
showed a fatherly interest in Hamlet. 

How far these plans for mutual help 
and cooperation can be carried into effect 
will be reported at the next student indus- 
trial conference on the third Sunday in 
May. But whatever their fate may be it 
is evident that students and workers in- 
tend to cooperate at no distant date. The 


worker feels the need of regular educa- 
tion, ana open-minded American students 
are insisting, as Americans always have 
done, on a basis of fact and experience for 
the part they will have to play in the de- 
velopment of industry. 


From Our Colleges 


HIGHER SCHOLARSHIP 


American colleges are waking up. They 
begin to realize that the fault of poor 
scholarship and inferior intellectual ca- 
pacity of the students is partly due to the 
they 
changes have been made in the curricula 


instruction receive. Accordingly 
of several universities and there is agita- 


tion for such changes in many others. 


Educating Educators at Yale 


Yale, realizing that the future America 
depends upon the education of her youth 
is inaugurating four new courses to train 
men in giving the next generation the 
These 


zourses are designed to perform a double 


cight kind of intellectual outlook. 
duty—to stimulate interest in the now 
shunned teaching profession and to fill that 
profession with men of high calibre. 

“The Growth of Self,” ‘Human Learn- 
ing” and “Human Differences” are the 
names of three of the courses for under- 
graduates. The fourth, a graduate course. 
is “College Education and Teaching” in 
which the function of the 
American society, its purposes, its activi- 
ties, incentive to learning, and methods of 
teaching will be discussed. 


college in 


How to Study 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has announced a course on “How 
to Study’’ addressed to Sophomores. 
Dartmouth feels the need of such instruc- 
tion. If undergraduates are to become 
good students, they must know the prin- 
ciples of understanding, of system, of 
initiative. As one educator has expressed 
it, “If command of the tools and technique 
of study is to be acquired by the college 
student, it must be taught as surely and 
as definitely as a command of English.” 


Princeton’s New Method 


The trend ‘at Princeton is strongly to- 
ward concentration in a chosen field with 
a minimum of required and necessarily 
cut and dried courses. Only four courses 
per term instead of five will be demanded, 
giving extra time for independent work 
under the guidance of a preceptor. 

Yale envies Princeton in this new cur- 
cicular advancement, but she cannot follow 
for lack of funds. Such a tutorial system 
would require an increase in faculty which 
Yale could not afford. ‘Bequests are 
plenteous for buildings but not for the men 
who must use the buildings.” 


YOUTH MOVEMENT PROGRESS 


The Youth Movement is taking hold in 
America. Charles Merz describes it in the 
leading article of the February Century. 
The Boston Congregationalist calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Catholic Church 
has taken advantage of the movement to 
train youth, but the Protestant or liberal 
churches have refused the movement. The 
Youth Movement is heralded by the Dav- 
enport Free Press—“Theirs is a glorious 
vision which the dim eyes of age cannot 
see; theirs is a task which only the bound- 
less enthusiasm of youth can 
Theirs is to do and dare.” 


compass. 


The American Friend and the Vassar 
Miscellany give considerable space to an 
explanation and discussion of the Youth 
Movement abroad. 


THE NEW STUDENT and The National 
Student Forum, we think, are doing their 


share in making the movement understood 


and felt in America. Being once under- 


stood, it will be felt because it is kindred 


to the general atmosphere of individual 
freedom and independence now so domi- 


nant in American youth. 


COLUMBIA’S FORUM 


The first university forum in the coun- 
try has just been established at Columbia. 
Graduate schools as well as the colleges 


for men and women and the Theological 
Seminary are represented. 

These students are working together in 
order “to bring into more emphatic: relief 


the problems and personalities of the mod- 


ern world, to insure a wider field for 


group discussion and the expression of stu- 
dent thought, to introduce greater coope- 
ration into the life of the University, and 
to assist’ in the creation of an intelligent 
student interest in the problems of the 
present.” 

Their method is one of free and open 
discussion. “The student Forum shall es- 
pouse no creed or principle other than the 
moral obligation to seek the truth in con- 
scientious accordance with the highest 
ideals of intellectual liberty. It shall ar- 
range for meetings where problems of con- 
temporary interest shall receive well- 
rounded discussion by speakers represent- 
ing the various conflicting points of view 
involved.” 

All shades of opinion are represented in 
the 9 student organizations, graduate and 
undergraduates, which will collectively 
form the Forum. Each group will retain 
its own individual autonomy but they are 
determined to test their ideas and thresh 
them out together. The day is past when 
students regard their intellectual education 
as an ornament or a subsidiary to the de- 
velopment of the bicep. Did not the stu- 
dents of Yale recently vote 141-134 that 
they would rather earn a Phi Beta Kappa 
key than a Y? The new organization at 
Columbia provides an intellectual center 
for the students of “the largest university 
in the world” which has long been needed. 
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THE USE OF YOUTH 


“The great movement of the immediate 
future is going to be the Youth Movement,” 
writes Evelyn Sharp in “The Manchester 
Guardian” (Weekly). What will this youth 
movement mean for the young people, what 
will it mean for the community? 

If youth foregathers in close association, 
it will mean the heightening and strength- 
ening of the peculiar qualities of youth and 
their increase in the community. Some of 
these qualities are, daring, and a tre- 
mendous impatience with injustice, stu- 
pidity, and boredom. 

But this daring idealism is evanescent, 
and seldom lives after a few years of econ- 
omic struggle. Still, while it lives, it must 
be used. A man is born weak and helpless, 
presently he attains strength, and presently 
he loses it and is given an old age pension, 
or thrown upon the scrap heap, or elected 
to a senatorship. But while he has strength 
the community uses it to the utmost. 
Women at one time were used only to re- 
populate the state and feed the strength of 
men. Now others of their qualities are 
needed and used by the community: their 
sympathy, their bold creative hopefullness. 

Youth up to this time has been used only 
as a foundation for age, and this was a 
hard fate as many can testify. But now 
the community needs and demands from it 
something else. Courage, idealism, justice. 
Daring is needed to leap over the empty 
abyss of our foreign relations, to cut the 
gordian knot of our economic relations. 
Youth cannot accomplish these things alone, 
but the qualities of youth are a necessary 
ingredient in the community which is finally 
to accomplish them. 


Don’t be so modest, don’t hide yourselves 
under a cap and gown. You are needed. 
Go into industry this summer, go abroad. 
Look eye to eye with the laborer, with the 
foreigner, with your educators; study their 
positions at first hand, from books. Then 
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‘There are two ways to slide easily through life: Namely, to believe every- 
thing or to doubt everything; both ways save us from thinking.’’ 
Alfred Korsybski—‘‘The Manhood of Humanity’’ 


speak your opinion boidiy, your opinion 
tormed on facts by your own idealism, and 
don’t be alarmed 11 your voice cracks in the 
middie—this aiso is a quality of youth and 
does not vitiate its laea1ism any more than 
a manly beard vitiates tne strength of a 
man, 


WHY WE DO IT 


Some weeks ago the New Student pub- 
lished a supplement wnicn dealt exciusively 
with the German Youtn Movement (so 
called). That supplement, although incom- 
plete, attempts to give to those who read 
it something vi a picture of the strength, 
character, ana extent of tnis very vital ex- 
pression ot living youny people in Germany. 

If the New student were to give the same 
treatment to, :et us say, MHoitland, or 
Czecho-Slovakia, belgium, or any of the 
furopean countries, the result would be 
entirely ditterent, not only in substance, 
but also in form and method. It would be 
found that tne Youth of each of these 
countries wouid be seeing, and acting in an 
enurely different, yet quite natural and 
characteristic way; tnat no one was copy- 
ing the other; but that each was going 
ahead in its own particular line, having 
nothing in common with the others except 
tne basic fact that all were going ahead. 
The fact that they all are going, that is, 
are in motion, and the fact that their mo- 
tion is due to a profound realization of 
responsibility as active members of this 
world, and its affairs, is what constitutes 
a Youth Movement. 

The Youth Movement has no creed, it has 
no organization, it has no office, it has no 
typewriters, and strange as it may seem, 
the so called Youth Movement of Europe 
has no particular direction. It is a de- 
monstration of a large number of young 
people spontaneously in motion. It is not 
fostered from above, it is spontaneous, it is 
strong in its determination to see, think, 
and act truly. 

The New Student has attempted all 
along to show that this Youth Movement is 
spontaneous—a growth out of the youth 
of this or that country. Since the charac- 
ter of these movements naturally assumes 
the characteristics, and is the product of 
national groups, the Youth Movement is 
essentially national in this sense, though 
it is very definitely not national but inter- 
national in its generosity of attitude. In 
this international capacity it is based on 
the simple attitude that to love your own 
country you do not have to hate your 
neighbor. 

In can easily be seen, therefore, that ac- 
tually the living force of the Youth Move- 
ment is an attitude, and a spirit. Hence 
it cannot be accurately, nor adequately ex- 
pressed in words. 

That being the case, it would be obviously 
ridiculous to try to transplant the expres- 
sions of the Youth Movement of one coun- 
try to the youth of another, and expect 
anything good to come out of it. The fact 
that it was transplanted, and not spontane- 
ous immediately destroys its meaning to 


those who receive it, and consequently elim- 
inates the possibility of its growth. 

Therefore, the German edition of The 
New Student can be of no use to the young 
people of America except as a national ex- 
pression of a spirit which is in all of us, 
but which must be expressed truly accord- 
ing to what we are. 

it would hardly seem necessary to have to 
explain a thing of this sort, were it not for 
the fact that a couple of old gentlemen in 
the National Civic Federation went to the 
trouble of publishing a frenzied, extremely 
inaccurate pamphlet on the Youth Move- 
ment for fear that someone would attempt 
tha impossible: to transplant the Youth 
Movement, bag and baggage to America. 
How suspicious and self satisfied these old 
tellows are. They have no faith in their 
young people and they spend the last years 
of their lives screaming heresy at a world 
in which spiritually or mentally they have 
long since ceased to exist, 

If America ever develops a youth move- 
ment, it must be absolutely American to 
mean anything. It will become evident im- 
mediately, however, that the fundamental 
spirit which is in one, is in all, that that 
spirit is strong, and that it is based on a 
hunger for thruth and all that it implies. 
There lies the realization of the fundamen- 
tal unity of all humans. 


““VIVOS VOCO’’ 
A CALL TO THE LIVING 


This stirringly named magazine was be- 
gun two years ago by Herman Hesse, one 
of the most widely known living poets of 
Germany. It is now edited by Paulus 
Lambrecht who was one of the Editors for 
the German Supplement of THE NEW 
STUDENT and who write the final article 
“The Common Front of Youth.” Vivos 
Voco is without doubt the best magazine 
published by any group of the German 
Youth Movement. It is non-partisan and 
considers political changes and upheavals 
largely from the cultural point of view. 
Adolph Reichwein, Karl Schoenberg, and 
Siegfried Kawerau, the famous German 
educator are frequent contributors. 

The “Rundschau” gives brief and graphic 
surveys of the political situation, of edu- 
cational developments and experiments, of 
student gatherings and student organiza- 
tions, which, in Germany, are officially 
recognized by the government. 

This paper together with many other 
youth publications is finding existence dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. It is looking for 
50 American friends who will send in now 
a year’s subscription of $2.00 for the 12 
monthly numbers. Those who would like 
to help liberal young Germany in its stand 
for individual freedom and careful thought 
as opposed to both reactionary and radical 
partisanship should send in contributions 
to HANS TIESLER, c/o NATIONAL 
STUDENT FORUM, 2929 Broadway, New 
York. 

CORRECTION 


David Starr Jordan is Chancellor, not 
president, of Stanford University. 
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Where Students 
Work In Industry 


By DAVID OWEN 
Professor at Yale 


“Changed my view of the industrial prob- 
lem absolutely. Now I’m in favor of much 
that I never knew existed before—labor 
unions especially,” writes a student who 


was asked to state in what way the ex- 


perience in the Industrial Research Move- 
ment had: altered his view on the industrial 
problem. 

Others have offered similiar testimony: 
“It has given me a keener insight into the 
vastness and importance of these problems 
and a realization that I have just begun.” 

“Tt has made me realize that some 
change in our industrial order is impera- 
tive.” 

“T see the problem through the eyes of 
a working girl and not those of a theorist 
or an indifferent outsider.” 

“T am in a worse state of bewilderment 
than I was before. Before I came I 
thought I was all for labor. I do not be- 
lieve I am now. I find that I am conser- 
vative and that labor is too radical to suit 
me in many respects. However, my mind 
is wider open than it has ever been before.” 

“The main conclusion I have formed is 
that the fundamental cause of the troubie 
is that men on both sides are so sure that 
they are right that they can not see the 
justice on the other side.” 

The students making these varied state- 
ments are representative of a group of 
more than fifty who spent six weeks of 
last summer as workers in industry under 
the auspices of the Collegiate Industrial 
Research Movement. The movement was 
brought into being in the summer of 1920 
in Denver when a group of some twenty col- 
lege men, under the leadership of Mr. Ben 
M. Cherrington, Student Secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. for the Rocky Mountain Region, 
undertook to study the industrial problem 
at first hand. 


The general plan 


The plan, as first put into operation in 
Denver, was calculated to give college stu- 
dents an opportunity to “feel” and to “see” 
with the worker. Each member of the 
group walked the streets in search of a 
job. Only in cases of absolute necessity 
did the director take a hand in finding a 
place for him to work. Two or three even- 
ings a week group meetings were held, ad- 
dressed by a labor leader, an employer, 
a financier, or a social worker, each one 
of whom would present his own point of 
view. Frequently the meetings were sim- 
ply given over to group discussion. The 
whole objective was to help students to see 
without bias the facts of the industrial 
situation, with the background of practi- 
cal experience as workers. 

Insofar as it was possible the members 
of the group shared the lives of their fellow 
workers, living in lodging houses, partici- 
pating in the activities and amusements 
of the workers, and aiming completely to 
“de-class” themselves for the period of the 
group. Naturally this attempt was only 


partly successful, probably more so in the 
case of the women’s than the men’s groups. 
The lure of congenial surroundings was 
often too strong. To the men experience 
in industry was less of a novelty and the 
monotony of shop work was less oppres- 
sive. Moreover, the men were trying not 
only to make ends meet but, in many cases, 
to save money for the next year’s college 
bills, whereas the girls were elated if, on 
their meager wages, they could pay for 
their room and board—without contribu- 
tions from home. 


-It is probably true, however, that the 
experience was found profitable in pro- 


portion to the willingness of the group 
members to eschew middle class comforts 
and to share the lot of the workers. I re- 
member the trials of four members of the 
1922 group in Denver who took a room in 
a lodging house on Araphoe street in which 
most of the occupants were Mexican labor- 
ers. The weekly wrangles over the room 
rent, their far from pleasant companion- 
ship with the non-human denizens of their 
room, and the general sordidness of the 
surroundings gave them an insight into 
some of the problems faced by one class of 
workers. On one occasion, entering the 
restaurant run in connection with their 
lodgings, they discovered the embossed fra- 
ternity stationery that had mysteriously 
disappeared from the trunk of one of the 
four, serving as a menu card, Apparently 
the chance to display an embossed bill-of- 
fare was too great to be resisted. 


Beans, overalls, hides, and soap 


The different jobs held by the members 
of the Denver groups (the only ones known 
at first hand to the writer) varied within 
wide limits. To go from the comfort of a 
summer vacation at home or a college sor- 
ority house to the intolerable heat and 
confusion of a city restaurant; to spend 
one’s days sorting beans in a canning fac- 
tory or patiently and painfully stitching 
mattresses ; to receive at the end of a week’s 
work in an overall factory—on piece rate 
—the munificent sum of fifty cents, none 
of these would represent ideals for summer 
employment held by most college girls. Nor 
would it meet the ambitions of college men 
were they to hold, during a period of six 
weeks, the rather dizzying assortment of 
jobs of a member of the men’s group who 
spent two weeks on a construction gang, 
two weeks handling hides in a packing 
plant, several days peddling soap, and who 
finally ended the summer by working night 
shifts in the cadmium plant of a steel re- 
finery. Other members worked in a rubber 
company, lumber yards, a wholesale gro- 
cery, on the tramway, frequently joining 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

The group met three times a week for 
conference and discussion. Frequently 
these were joint meetings with the women’s 
group. Often an outside speaker would 
present some aspect of the industrial prob- 
lem; others would be left free for discus- 
sion within the group. Typical meetings 
were those addressed by the publicity chair- 
man for the striking shop-crafts on “The 
Issues of the Present Railway Dispute;” 
by the representatives of organized labor 
and the open shop employers on “The Open 
and the Union Shop;” by Judge Lindsey 


on “Industrialism and Child Welfare;” by 
Professor Jerome Davis of Dartmouth 
College on “Russia;” and Mr. B. M. Cherr- 
ington on “The British Labor Movement.” 


Contact with labor unions 


One of the most valuable features of the 


summer was the contact with organized la- 
bor. Always the utmost confidence was 
shown by the trade unionists in the motives 
of the students. The group attended meet- 
ings of the Central Trade and Labor As- 
sembly and was present at the meeting ar- 
ranged for Mr. William Z. Foster, whose 
deportation by the Colorado Rangers form- 
ed one of the main issues in the guberna- 
torial campaign. The striking shop men 
invited the group to their executive com- 
mittee meetings. On more than one oc- 
casion students were allowed to remain in 
contidential meetings from which members 
of organized labor were excluded. The 
group was thus enabled to see a union in 
action during a great industrial dispute. 
It is true, perhaps, that labor in Denver 
was more cordial than might be the case 
in other cities where, often with reason, 
the workers are suspicious of the good in- 
tentions of college men and women. 


Contact with employers 


Nor were the doors of labor the only 
ones opened to the students, In the main, 
it was deemed better to have the presence 
of college men and women unknown either 
to employers or fellow workers. In some 
cases, however, it proved necessary to soli- 
cit the cooperation of the management in 
obtaining places for members of the group. 
A number of employers, together with 
trade union officials and others, acted on 
the advisory committee. The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, following the custom 
established with the first group in 1920 of 
entertaining the group at the close of the 
course, acted as host while the students 
were inspecting the properties and plant 
of the company and were studying the plan 
of industrial representation of that corpo- 
ration. One of the men wrote afterward 
that the four days spent as guests of the 
C. F. and I. Company were among the most 
profitable of his life. 

Since the conclusion of the group the 
members who have returned to college have 
not been backward in spreading the 
gospel of the college students’ stake in the 
industrial order. In one college community 
a dying Christian Endeavor Society has 
been revived and transformed into a forum 
dealing with industrial and international 
problems. Other students have organized 
local units of the Collegiate Industrial Re- 
search Movement. 


. The unemployment crisis during the 
past two summers has militated against the 
spread of the movement, but this coming 
summer it is expected to have one or more 
in every section of the United States. The 
college student, unless he is to prove re- 
creant to his obligation, must have a part 
in the reconstruction of industry. In the 
Industrial Research Movement we have, I 
think, an opportunity to establish bonds of 
knowledge and sympathy which will mean 
at least a step toward the achievement of 
justice and order in our chaotic social 
svructure. 


Pave Six 
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Young Chaluzim 
Turn To Palestine 


By MAURICE SAMUEL 
Novelist and journalist, at present secre- 
tary to Dr. Weizmann, Pres. World 
Zionist Organization 


Briefly and baldly refined the Chaluzim 
movement is the externa! expression of an 
extraordinary resurgence of national crea- 
tive power in the Jewish youth of Central 
and tastern Kurope. Its instruments 1n- 
clude an international organization for the 
training of thousands ot Jewish boys and 
girls in all tne trades and professions es- 
sential to the agricuitural and industrial 
conquest of Palestine and a loose forward- 
ing agency enabling these trained and 
half-trained idealists to go torward to 
Palestine. 


In November 1917 the British Govern- 
ment issued to the Jewish people at large 
a statement known as the Balfour Decla- 
ration, in wnich it expressed its sympathy 
with the project of building in Palestine 
a National Homeland for the Jewish people, 
provided that none of the rights of the 
non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine were 
thereby prejudiced, Subsequent action by 
the chief World Powers, first independent- 
ly, and afterwards jointly at San Remo 
and through the League of Nations, gave 
the project legal international status. At 
the present time the British Government 
holds a mandate over Palestine wherein 
an essential clause calls upon the manda- 
tory power to do all within its means to 
put into effect the contents of the Balfour 
Declaration. Among the major events that 
contributed to the ratification of the man- 
date must be mentioned the resolutions, 
passed unanimously through the American 
Houses of Congress, giving the complete 
moral support of this country to the under- 
taking. 


Political triumph of Zionism 


The political triumph of Zionism now 
puts to the test the actual will of the Jew- 
ish people. The preliminary circumstances 
have been created. Acting as the agency 
of fifty-one nations, Great Britain will co- 
operate to the best of its ability in the re- 
building of the National Jewish home in 
Palestine. That best means only that it 
will guarantee Jewish effort a clear field. 
The effort can only be Jewish. None but 
the Jewish people can rebuild the Jewish 
home. ; 

Two essentials constitute the whole pro- 
blem: men and money. It was to the first 
half of the problem that the Chaluz move- 
ment gave answer in a measure that not 
even the Jews had expected. 

Palestine, a country which in the time 
of Josephus supported a population of over 
three million inhabitants, is today, through 
centuries of neglect and misrule, one of the 
most backward in the world. Neither its 
agricultural nor its commercial and indus- 
trial possibilities have been touched within 
the last eighteen centuries. Possessed of 
large stretches of fertile land, placed at 


one ot the world’s trading centers, Pales- 
tine is nevertheless barren, poor and un- 
known to the practical world. The pioneer 
must begin in Palestine from the very be- 
ginning. 

The Chaluzim have dedicated themselves 
to the task of laying the foundations of a 
prosperous National Jewish home, 


Whence do the Chaluzin draw their 
human material? From the younger gen- 
eration of a people which has never, since 
its dispersion, been permitted to familiarize 
itself with most of those qualification which 
are needed for this peculiar task. Denied 
land, the Jews have forgotten agriculture. 
Denied free access to the liberal professions 
and to the industrial word, the Jews thhave 
been preponderatingly merchants. To fit 
themselves for the development of a coun- 
try from its harsh beginnings the young 
generation had to pass first through a pro- 
found inner change, acquire a new life 
philosophy, a new outlook, and a new hold 
on practicalities. 


Intellectuals become laborers 


And so it came about that in various 
centres of Eastern and Central Europe 
young Jews, many of them of high school 
and college education, some of them from 
well-to-do families, all of them possessed 
of will and initiative which they could have 
turned to excellent personal account, took 
up the problem of fitting themselves for 
the life of the pioneer. Together with their 
idealism went an altogether extraordinary 
sense of practicality. Here was no postur- 
ing, no braggadocio. They went down to 
unpleasant realities, and stayed with them. 


Here are a few instances: 


In December, 1917, that is, immediately 
after the Balfour Declaration was issued, 
a small group of young Russian Jews, real- 
izing instantly what that Declaration meant 
rented a plot of ground outside Odessa, 
and set to work learning to become farmers. 
They were the first of the new Chaluzim, 
or pioneers. Within a few months their 
numbers had increased to 180. Within one 
half-year this group sent to Palestine se- 
venty pioneers, men and women. 

In 1921 the Polish Chaluz organization 
numbered 5 farms, 3 orchards, 5 carpentry 
schools, 2 basket weaving schools. In these 
institutions 550 Chaluzim found constant 
employment—preparing for Palestine. Be- 
side these institutions, courses were found- 
ed in various centres for the teaching of 
the Hebrew language, for spreading a 
knowledge of Palestine and Palestinian 
conditions, ete. In addition, hundreds of 
Chaluzim apprenticed themselves to private 
enterprises, and took up with incredible 
eagerness the task of changing themselves 
frem intellectuals into manual laborers. 

In Lithuania, the Ukraine, Austria, Cze- 
cho-Slovakia, Roumania, Hungary, Latvia, 
Galicia, Bukovina, Germany, Holland, the 
same story. (*). In Austria alone there 
are five Chaluz centres on the land, and 
in Vienna there are groups of electro-tech- 
nicians and telegraphists. In Westphalia, 
among 20,000 Jewish mine-workers, over 
two thousand have enrolled themselves in 
the Chaluz organizations. In Latvia 500 
began to train, 200 for agricultural pur- 
suits, 8300 for various industries, 


Held up in Europe 


Preparing for Palestine was only one- 
half of the preliminary task. Getting into 
Palestine was the second half—and, strange 
as it may sound, the second half was at 
1east as difficult as the first. Apart from 
the innumerable political difficulties, visas, 
permits, certificates, etc., there was a pain- 
ful shortage of funds. Hundreds of Cha- 
1uzim, prepared to take up the great bur- 
den, tound themselves at various centres 
without the funds to proceed to Palestine. 
Hundreds of them tramped over half Eu- 
rope on foot, reached the ports of Trieste 
and Braila, and waited there. till they 
could scrape together enough to pay their 
passage on a freight boat to Palestine. In 
sags, hungry, empty-handed, but spurred 
on by an inconquerable obstinacy, they still 
wait in the centres of Europe, their num- 
pers now swelled to thousands. The world 
nas perhaps never witnessed a more amaz- 
ing resurgence of national will and national 
idealism. 

The money is coming, slowly, but cer- 
tainly. Its slowness must be in part ac- 
counted for by the fact that the older 
generation has not yet wakened to a real- 
ization of the unique opportunity which 
now faces the Jewish people: but only in 
part, for vast sums of money have been 
sorthcoming, through the Zionist organiza- 
vion, for the rebuilding of Palestine. In 
part, however, the extraordinary complex- 
ity of the problem is to blame. It is not 
only a question of bringing pioneers into 
Palestine, but of preparing Palestine for 
the pioneers, of providing them with em- 
ployment, of absorbing them in an orderly 
way into the economic, industrial and agri- 
cultural life of the country. 

Spirit and accomplishments 

Of the achievements of the Chaluzim in 
Palestine, of their rapid adaptation to new 
and difficult circumstances, of the roads 
they have built, the swamps they have 
drained, the hundreds of thousands of trees 
they have planted, the colonies they have 
developed, the industries they have started, 
it is impossible to speak here for lack of 
space. Nor, perhaps, is this the proper 
place. What must be of primary interest 
to students of spiritual movements among 
the rising generation is this intense revival 
of will among the youth of a people which 
has already outlived countless states. What- 
ever part these Chaluzim will occupy in 
Jewish history, their spiritual and creative 
example -is an asset not only to the Jewish 
people, but to the world in general. In 
an age bewildered by forces which it cannot 
understand or control this vivid idealism 
is not of particular but of universal guid- 
ing value. 


(*) A Chaluzim organization has recently 
been founded in America, with New York 
as its centre. Its main object at present 
is the providing of European Chaluzim with 
funds and with tools. It may also be men- 
tioned that on the present success of Keren 
Hayesod (Palestine Foundation Fund) 
campaign in this country for $5,000,000 de- 
pends to a large extent the measure of 
success which the Chaluzim will meet with 
in their efforts to enter Palestine and set- 
tle there. 


The International 
League of Youth 


By Dr. HERBERT REINEMANN 


Through various publications, but espe- 
cially thanks to the novel efforts of 
THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM the 
studying youth in this country has been 
able to picture to itself that movement 
which is so difficult to delineate: The 
European Youth Movement. Fortunately 
this movement has found understanding 
interpreters over here, who, in spite of the 
indisputable defects, have had an eye for 
the valuable achievements of, the young 
people abroad. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that the unrealistic attitude of the 
European Youth, its lack of actual effi- 
ciency, constitute a serious danger for its 
future. ‘But auspicious efforts are being 
made to overcome these failings. As to 
Central Europe, this is shown by such 
young men and women as are united in the 
International League of Youth (Interna- 
tionaler Jugendbund, Lien International de 
la Jeunesse). 


These young people recognize that to 
confine their consideration and efforts to 
their individual relations and not to be 
concerned about the present social issues 
would be as unrealistic as immoral. For, 
how can we strive for an aim and call it 
ideal if we do not assure ourselves of the 
possibility of actually shaping human rela- 
tions according to our ideas? 
essdedense 


Idealists have failed greatly in this re- 
spect. It is a fact that no government can 
carry out in every detail what our ideals 
demand. Many have overlooked this and 
advanced programs impossible of realiza- 
tion. Many have recognized this and, de- 
spairingly, have contended themselves with 
ideas pertaining to individual life only. 
But there is no need for skepticism, for 
fatigue. We do not give up science be- 
cause man, in his imperfection, cannot dis- 
cover the “absolute truth.” Science re- 
mains an ideal, and in promoting it we in- 
deed secure the reign of truth over super- 
stitious beliefs, over arbitrary ideas. 
Equally our political ideals demand from 
us only to realize what we know better, to 
improve the management of public affairs 
according to our deeper understanding. 
With a government willing such an ad- 
ministration we accomplish ‘what the ideal 
calls for, because then reason dominates 
arbitrary aspirations. 


Certainly the single achievements of any 
government will be imperfect. But im- 
provements are the task of the following 
generations who have to learn from the 
conditions changed through the efforts of 
the past, and who can do so if properly 
educated. Therefore a reasonable peda- 
gogical policy is even more imperative for 
a just government than the immediate so- 
lution of the economic problem. 

But a reasonable management of public 
affairs requires persons able and, above 
all, willing to exercise a reasonable gov- 
ernment. Intellectual ability we are not 
lacking today; moral qualities must dis- 
tinguish the leaders who want to solve 
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our problems. Now primarly youth still 
manifests that keen and daring interest in 
truth and justice, that readiness to devote 
itself to an ideal cause without which the 
reformation of public affairs would be im- 
possible; and therefore, indeed, youth is 
called upon to lead in the reconstruction 
of society. But those moral qualities have 
to be educated and envigorated, so as to 
become and remain a guiding force in the 
life of the matured. To prepare itself for 
its vocation is therefore the first task of 
the youth which wants to lead humanity 
into a better future; it must provide itself 
with institutions affording the opportunity 
of such education for leadership, and must 
organize so as to make its influence felt 
more and more in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. This is the idea of the Inter- 
national League of Youth. 

Naturally, for this purpose, we must un- 
derstand the functioning of social life. Ac- 
cordingly an important part of the League’s 
work consists in different scientific courses 
studied by the various groups; their chief 
object is not the transmitting of know- 
ledge, but the development of the individ- 
ual’s power of judgement. 

Science in the League 


Those members of the League who have 
chosen a scientific vocation belong also to 
a special scientific society to carry out 
their work effectively. The students of 
economics, for instance, have been exam- 
ining, for a considerable time, the theory 
of one of the most important present Ger- 
man economists, and, together with him, 
at last year’s annual meeting, discussed 
certain parts of his theory and the ob- 
jections worked out by one of the stu- 
dents. To create an International Scien- 
tific Forum before which the dissenting 
economic experts, like the mathematicians 
and physicists, would discuss their theories, 
in frank cooperation, would be an impor- 
tant step toward the scientific evolution 
of the social sciences; and this is also one 
of the League’s aims. 

That other members are engaged in 
workers’ education will be of interest to 
those who, at the Student’s Conference in 
Hartsdale, resolved to make use of the edu- 
cational facilities offered them, as a privi- 
lege, but therefore considered themselves 
obliged to devote their efforts to workers’ 
education or other contributions to the re- 
construction of society. 

Value of organization 

Cooperation between the various groups 
or individuals is maintained by in their 
being organized in the League. Moreover 
it is only through organization that the 
youth of the world can become a power 
in public life and thus gradually reform 
society. This is a principle of primary 
importance, only too often overlooked by 
idealists. With emphasis must we our- 
selves repeat Mr. Barrie’s summons: “You 
ought to have a League of Youth of all 
countries as your beginning, ready to say 
to all governments: ‘We will fight each 
other, but only when we are sure of the 
necessity.’........ I sound to myself as if I 
were advocating a rebellion, though I am 
really asking for a larger friendship.” 

“Are you equal to your job, you young 
men?”, Barries asks us. Indeed, education 
must be our first step; but just for this 
reason the League of Youth is of para- 
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mount importance. For morality does not 
assert itself in abstaining. It consists 
rather in acting, in interceding for a moral 
aim; and leadership proves itself in the 
judging of situations and in the directing 
of organized activity. Such qualities can 
be developed solely in an organization. 
Only here can the leaders display their 
active devotion, the sincerity of their ef- 
forts; and, moreover, only in an organ- 
ization uniting us for a common cause do 
we meet actual tasks in the mastering of 
which we oursélves can test and develop 
the character. 


Aimless Education 


Here we have been striking at a root of 
our pedagogical evils. It is an appropriate 
picture of our education which the author 
of a contribution to “The New Student” 
gave in comparing the present pedagogical 
system to the long roads we build through- 
out the country. Indeed, our schools are 
like roads, endless roads on which the 
youth is wandering, restlessly, without 
coming to achievement. The challenge con- 
tained in this illustration, the question of 
the purpose is a grave one for our peda- 
gogues. For the aim of education must be 
the ideals of truth and justice and beauty; 
and of these our schools perhaps talk, but 
they do not call on us to live up to them. 

The lack of an aim is a fundamental vice 
of the present education and single meth- 
ods cannot cure the illness (however im- 
portant they otherwise may be). That ed- 
ucation which wishes to unfold the facil- 
ities lying in human nature, notably its 
moral forces, must give us tasks, must 
sound a calling. And, can we conceive a 
greater task, within human power, than 
to order human relations reasonably, and 
to educate ourselves up to this vocation? 
Why do we not make up our minds to start 
such an education for leadership, Is there 
not truth in Bertrand Russell’s interpreta- 
tion that the root of our social evils lies 
if “collective laziness?” Indeed social and 
individual, political and pedagogical affairs 
are closely related to each other. The few 
who heretofore have managed or misman- 
aged politics are those looking out for 
private advantage. The noble character 
could not make his influence felt; and it 
will be sensible for such a man to go into 
polities only on the strength of an organ- 
ization of upright and able co-workers. 

In building up such a league and at the 
same time educating leaders, youth can 
gradually create a power by which it, pat- 
iently but certainly, can influence the 
management of social affairs, realize the 
new education, and thus lead to the refor- 
mation of public life. 

League’s educational work 

The pedagogical plans carried out in the 
League of Youth were 
evolved by Leonard Nelson, a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Goettin- 
gen, Germany. Already many years be- 
fore the war he worked with groups of 
the German Youth movement, and partici- 
pated in international scientific work, like 
the International Philosophical Congress 
at Bologna, 1911, and the International 
Society of Mathematical Philosophy (So- 
ciete Internationale de Philosophie Mathe- 
matique). However, in order to carry 
out efficiently an education of leaders such 
as outlined, it was necessary to build up 
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an organization genuinely devoted to this 
task. Thus, together with those of his 
friends the war had left in civil occupa- 
tion, he founded, in the beginning of 1918, 
the International League of Youth. Since 
the armistice the League has developed 
gradually; it consists now of 12 groups in 
Germany and Switzerland, their member- 
ship being drawn from all social classes, 
and has single friends in various other 
countries. 

Recently it has supplemented its organ- 
ization with a school, called the Philo- 
sophical-political Academy (Philosophisch- 
politische Akadamie) and located in a 
valley in Central Germany. This rural 
location was chosen on account of peda- 
gogical reasons, and there is no danger of 
its pupils becoming alienated from life. 
This may be inferred from features such 
a special building for workshops and ma- 
chinery. Moreover the contact with social 
life is maintained through the various 
groups of the League to which in their 
turn the school gives support. 

The plans of the education of leaders, 
naturally, could be sketéhed only in this 
brief article. To those interested in de- 
tails I recommended the publications of 
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Leonard Nelson and his co-workers, espe- 
cially a series of writings called “Public 
Life” (“Oeffentliches Leben”) in which the 
functioning of public life is analyzed and 
the means to its reformation are pointed 
out. I also would be glad to answer per- 
ticular questions. 
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“Non-Violent Coercion” by C. Marsh Case 


Since George Nasmyth brought out his 
Social Progress and the Darwinian Theo- 
ry, before the Great War, there has been 
almost no book published in. this country 
on the subject of pacifism that has not been 
inextricably tangled in the cross cur rents 
of propaganda by which that cataclysmic 
period was cursed. 

Is it too much to hope now, when human- 
ity is a bit more reasonable, that we may 
make a fresh examination of the claims 
of pacifism, seeking to study it critically 


_with open minds, and an eye to its possible 


social utility as a method of influencing a 
real. or potential enemy? 

To this end Professor Case’s book is 
invaluable. It is really ari‘outline of paci- 
fism, for it traces from its earliest begin- 
nings the philosophy and methods of paci- 
fism down to its modern manifestations 
in the strike, the boycott, and non-cooper- 
ation. Starting with Confucius and Lao 
Tse, the author, who is associate profes- 
sor of sociology in the University of Iowa, 
follows the thread of non-violent philo- 
sophy through to the uniquely significant 
teaching of Jesus. Professor Case has 
taken pains to study the available litera- 
ture about the attitude of the early Christ- 
ians toward war, and he has found what 
every earnest student cannot help finding 
—that up to the time when Christianity 
sold out to Roman imperialism after three 
hundred years of uncompromising adher- 
ence to the teachings of the Master, war 
was regarded by Christians as the anti- 
thesis of their faith and program. 

The development of pacifism follows in 
sporadic instances down to the emergence 
of the Quakers as a noteworthy group, and 
is carried to the World War and the prob- 
lem of the conscientious objectors. Valu- 
able as the history is, however, there is 
little in it that is applicable to the mass 
problems of humanity in this modern age. 

Conscientious objection in the last war, 
however, despite the smallness of the 
group of war resisters in the United States, 
discloses a world-wide feeling of revolt 
against the growing exercise of unrestrain- 
ed authority by the political state, and the 
war system of which the state is often 
both cause and instrument. Whatever one 
may think of conscientious objection, no- 
body can now completely ignore it as a 
factor in the progressive development of 
the race’s ethics. 

Professor Case’s book is of specia] use 
to those who have found difficulty in un- 
derstanding the mental attitude of the C.O., 
because he has searched the records, and 


carried on extensive ‘correspondence and 
interviews with C. 0O.’s of various types. 
His classification of them in my opinion, 
is the most reliable and balanced thus far 
published. What shall we say, however, 
of his reports of the intelligence of C. O.’s 
as compared to the regular fighting forces, 
according to the psychological tests ap- 
plied by the army? Here is a table that 
speaks rank sedition! 

Conscientious 
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In choosing for his title the term “non- 
violent coercion” Professor Case was ob- 
viously feeling for the scientific accuracy 
that characterizes his book throughout. He 
avoids the use of the word “pacifist” or 
“pacifism,” and wherever those words occur 
in this review, they are the reviewer’s not 
Professor Case’s, rebelliously clung to out of 
a belief that these are useful sacial terms 
for which there is no equivalent, covering 
that field of non-violent activity that lately 
fell into a cheerful disrepute. Nevertheless, 
“non-violent coercion” being a form of pa- 
cifism, is infinitely to be preferred to the 
confusing and inadequate expressions such. 
for example, as “non-resistance.” Real 
non-resistance is exceedingly rare, as Pro- 
fessor Case says; even overcoming evil 
with good implies a certain coercion, or 
exertion of pressure, in the overcoming. 

This choice of terminology is seen to be 
both happy and important when we reach 
the latter chapters of the book. Here we 
do not find negative abstinence, the old 
whirlpool into which pacifism has always 
hitherto been forced. Rather it is a posi- 
tive, one might almost say a militant, force 
for righteousness operating to give relief 
from oppression or to secure reforms of 
intolerabld injustice. Careful appraisals 
of the general strike, the industrial boy- 
cott, etc., as means of non-violent coercion 
are made in separate chapters, and are fol- 
lowed by two exceedingly interesting 
chapters on “Soul Force” and “Non-Co- 
operation.” 

Certainly no fair-minded reader can lay 
this book aside and go forth to utter the 
old-time accusation that pacifists are 
dreamers, incapable of constructive organ- 
ization and effective social action in the 
face of a crisis. The method of good will, 
persuasion, and unflinching refusal to co- 
operate with the oppressor in the perpe- 
tration of injustice and anti-social wrong, 
is a form of social technique that chal- 
lenges consideration. In is plain, as Pro- 
fessor Case says, that “if persuasion and 
non-violent coercion must fall short of rea- 
alizing the largest hopes of aroused and 
eager social crusaders, it is still more clear- 
ly demonstrated that the methods of 
violence offer infinitely less of permanent 
good.” In actual operation, he declares, the 
methods of non-violence “seem capable of 
producing powerful effects upon economic 
and political affairs, without entailing the 
bitter and irremediable after-effects that 
spring up in the paths of violence.” 


